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THE 
STOLEN 
YEARS 


» million children in ou public 


there were 2.3 million for 


had 


om tor 


ne room 


We 


limited 


Tr) sane how. 
desks mto 


buildings 


the 
mor 
not 


half-day 


to in- 


school we went on 


\nd 


tended = for 


schedul = in end, We managed. 


In 


what we had don 


howe We were not proud ol 


the end. 


had prov ided 
a make- 


kind: crowded and inadequate quarters 


True. ve 


schools tho » million. but only 


lor 


shift 


for | million them: less than a full day for 


other 6 L000 


We had don 


th 


even Worse | vers time Wwe 


door to a classroom and ushered 
had taken a littl 


from each child already there. 


had opened the 

more 
\nd so. 
the 1.5 


classmates. 


in another child. we 


space 


in the end. we had crowded not only 


million but eve one of their 
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itional 


halfway 


old 
to. 


This vear we're leaning on the 


measures again. \oain. w have for our 


severe shortage of classrooms continues \eoain 


| 
we are crowding millions of children into our 


{cain we are slashing the school day 


schools. 
for hundreds of thousands mor 

For all 
leel a 


want 


children and their teachers | 


But at 


deep this moment | 


eoncern, 
to concentrate on those children who have 


half-day schedules. 


burdened with double shifts. 


whose teachers are 


What 


only 


actually. is 


happening to them in school? 


Children on half-day schedules attend school 


less than the 5 or 6 hours most States require 


as a minimum. If thev are on the singel 


!-hour SCssion so COTMMmMon nowada thes iré 


deprived ol an hour a day thy iverave 


And by 
a full 2 


the end of a school vear they have lost 


Multiply 


vears this condition 


months. months by the 


number of ontinues. and 


vou will see that elementary children alone 


could lose almost 2 full vears of schooling 


\ hen 


vears from children. we 


steal school hours and days and 


we 


rob them of much mor 
than time. 
Hee rob them of learning 


something has lw 


back 


remedial 


Obviously. 


schoolday cut to 4 hours: speech correc- 


tion and reading. for example 


well-rounded health programs musi 


supervised study. Continued on page 13 
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Educational news 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


Distributive Education 


stars i. rivi 
ithietics, % 
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State and 


lerril 


On the Air 


ECALSE offi 
Broadeasti 
with the | S. Depa 


ess 


NBC-owned radio 


help of State 


that must 


sunced on Septet 

ee b etary Folsom and Con 

of TWA Derthick on Dave Gari could hear 

ouncil, ap s show Today began 1 the of their fellow 
from. his weekend of October ind is earlier co 


members running through five more. concluding 


chairman in Americat ation Week. Nover 
( \ericulture ber 16 is being carried by 
ition. and Wel WRCEA and WRCA-TYV. New York 
Citv: WRCV and WRCV-TYV. Phila 
ints considered delphia: WRC and WRé r\V. Was! 
lidance ( ington: WNBC and WKNB. Hart 
promotin ford-New  Britai WBLG. Buffalo ior 
WMAQ and WNBOQ. Chicago: KRCA, — recruitmet 
that pul Los Angeles: and KNBC. San Fran developmet 
be used — cisco tion: coo 
or recreation Each station. working with the tional services 
favored a nation Mice of Education. is telling its story planning State leaders! 
President kLisen in terms of local needs and interests: suggestions for a pi 


\merican public ihus the subject is being approached \ highlight of the 





The Distr 


Report on Migrant Conferences 


Emphasis on 


EETING { 
ol the \] 
Nat na ( ! 


Asia 


the 


ynth 


Can Do To Promote Mutual Under 


standing and Cooperation. 
Attendance is by invitation only. 
but the four general sessions will be 
Speakers at the 
plenary sessions will include Under 
Secretary of State Christian A. Her- 
ter and UNESCO's Director General. 
Luther H 

The U.S. National Commission for 
LNESCO has 100 


Secretary of 


open to the public. 


| Vans, 


members ap 
pointed by the State. 
Sixty of these represent national vol 
untary organizations: the other mem- 
bers have been individually ap 
pointed The Federal Government 
has 10 representatives: State and k 
cal organizations and institutions. 15: 
and 15 
large Phe 


advisory capacity to the Government 


nembers are delegates 


Commission acts in an 


of the United States in matters relat 

to UNESCO and as liaison be- 
tween American citizens and 
UNESCO to coordinate the work of 
UNESCO and educational. scientific. 
and cultural organizations of the 


Lnited States The Commission it- 


self will hold an annual meeting in 
San Francisco just prior to the 
national conterence. 

Chairman of the Commission is 
John R. Richards, Chancellor of the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. Among members of the Con 
mission are Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall Senator John J. Sparkman: 
Representative A. S. J. Carnahan: 
tative Hugh Scott 


director of the 


Represer Leonard 


Carmichael. Smith 


sonian Institution: Lawrence G. Der- 
thick. L. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion: Eugene Ormandy. conductor of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orches 
John Walker. director of the Na- 
il Gallery of Art: and A. F. Spil- 
of the Institute of Tech 

niversity of Minnesota 
Several programs outside of the 
Sixth National Conference 
mark the event. Like San Francisco's 
\Iuseur f Art. for example. mu- 


itself will 


seums throughout the United States 
November as Asia 


nonth with special exhibits of Eastern 
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art and culture 
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of 
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Thre 
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on 


Geneva. Swtt- 


; the 


month 


some 


afte 
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f Europe an coun 


drawing 


cord 


count 


pectat 


irpet 


e acknowledges 


i hat 


ially 


ries 


rons 


he 


ce 


ills 


general 
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reports 


visited 


rece ived 


treatment 


In 
nd 
lar 


In most of 


es | was provided with a 


r 
I 


At the 


and was accompanied 


f the 


ministry 


ot edu- 


individual schools we 


et by the chief local education 


e | 


1e% 


idimast 


re irchitect 


an 1. 


many 


asked the officials to show me 


st 


ne 


W 


schools. 


They 


I 


re- 


reminded me that those I was 


re not typical of their plants 


1s¢ 


but I told them that | was 


neu 


ot 


organization 


obso 


educat 


lete 


ional 


bstantial changes. 


iret 


re 


to 


am 


being 


reflected 


are 


ideas. that | 


col 


facilities 


ild 
at 


programs 


under- 


and these 


in 
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ew 


ns through the coopera- 


ul 
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cu 


rhly modern, 


Bi 


| nite 


favorably 


“d 


States. 


rrent 


of educators and archi- 


planning 


construction techniques 


in many respec ts 


W ith 


prat tic es 


fact. 


on 


asions | shocked European ad- 


strators and architects by saving: 


ke that very much: I| wish we 


iad 


itiord 


it. 


L. HamMon 


By Ray 


School sites 


Because of the limited time at my 


disposal. my visits were largely con- 


where it is dif- 

idequat land 
a result of this dith- 
the 


play activities of most schools on the 


fined to urban centers. 
ficult to 


school sites. 


acquire lor 


\s 


culty—and also be« outdoor 


dust 


Continent are of a nature that does not 


require large areas—most school sites 


provide small surfaced playcourts in- 
stead of 


land. however. 11 land is available. 


| ng- 


the 


large plavfields In 


sites include large fields for organized 


sports. But in no case did | observe 
a stadium or bleachers for spectators. 

| was impressed throughout Europe 
by the beautifully landscaped school 
grounds. The carefully planned and 
well maintained plantings and gar- 
the 


oul 


dens even on most limited sites 


put most of srounds to shame. 
Pupils accept responsibility for taking 
care of the 


back during vacation to maintain the 


flowers and even come 
vardens under the supervision of the 


resident caretaker 


Quiet and noisy zones 

The Belgian Ministry 
has devoted considerable attention to 
the 
erounds into quiet and noisy areas. 


f Education 


zoning of school buildings and 


Judiciously planted shrubbery and 
single-loaded corridors protect quiet 
the ot 


playcourts. lunchrooms, 


classroom areas from noises 
street trafhic. 


exercise rooms. and shops. 


Bicycle parking 


Because so many European chil- 


“bike 
parking lt 
takes different forms. such as unpro- 
tected outdoor racks. stalls. 
parking ap- 


many 


school. 


to 


carefully 


dren ride bieveles 


Is provided. 
{ overed 
areas 
In 


schools the bike parking areas are 


or basement 


proac hed by ramps 
separate for boys and girls, each con- 
nected with the main building by a 


( loakroom 


lara 


Kurope 


Sheltered areas 
It the 
rope to provide sheltered 
school Phe 
are lett open to take Tull ady 
the winter the ot! 
are closed to keep out inter 
These 


gatherin 


under 


1s 


practice 


sides 


ot 


buildings ith 
intage 
sides 


sun: three 


winds 


areas serve as irts and 


plac es 


weather 


Classrooms 


Che typical the 


about 600 


class! new 


| uropean sé hools has only 
feet of net floor 


area tor 5) to 


square 


less than usual In our 


Most of 


rooms. however. are supplemented by 


is 


10 pupils 


schools these small class 


hangers 
sh 


ale ove 


an alcove containing cloak 
toilets, 
This 


a rectangulal! 


cabinets. roon wa 


work 


is sometimes cut 


storage 


basin. and area 


out ot 
area. leaving an L-shaped classroom 
By the ol 
the supplementary area. designers re 


the ot 


using a column in corner 


structural 
Phe 


front of the classroom 


duce overall 
the 


form across the 


span 
rectangle teacher's plat 


seems to have disappeared. except in 


Belgium 


Tackboards and chalkboards 

Most of the 
adequately 
tackboards of the kind ¢ 
in this country. 


of chalkboard 
to 


new classrooms are 


provided with eve-level 


urrently used 
I saw various kinds 
lals ranging 


A fe f the 


are oreen. or 


mate! 


olass “ 


from wood 
chalkboards 
brown. but most are black 

the 


that 


I was especially interested in 
ol chalkboard 
to he 


| urope 


type nstallatior 


standard practice 
W 
variations. this is typical: I 
ol chalkboard. 


l-meter-square doul 


seems 


throughout th minor 


our linear 


meters fixed with a 


laced unit set 


oubtle 


1S0-degree meter trom 
the 


& units of chalkboard are provided in 


on a pivot | 


each end of fixed board. Thus, 


} units of wall space, permitting con 





Vovable classroom furniture 


osite s] 


qows usual 


wen st 
ind 
nt is some 
irchitects have 
| 
lan iin 
anes are 


ited. | 


venetian ty pe 


nds are mechan Illy ope 


hlinds being used 
Libraries 
\s a rule 
large it 
is they are ir 
because pupils 
uled for a ¢ 
day and have little free 
| observed one idea in the arrange 
might 
book 
walls and devoting 


tables. 


ment of their libraries that we 
onsider Instead of arranging 
around the 


ill of the 


shelves 
floor area to reading 
their iown to 
window-sill height and put 
bookcases 
Thus 


1icoves tor 


they run windows 
normal 
sections of 


double-facing 


es to the walls 

semi-isolated 
eading tables: give the room more 
place pupils nearer to 


breaking the ac- 


informality 


the books 


and. by 


mat ol the 


cumulated glare from long banks of 


vindows. improve the lighting 


Halls” 


In most European schools the term 
halls” means a flat floor assembly 
These halls also 


as parly or so ial rooms and for 


room with a stage. 
rht recreation or musical games. | 
no folding chairs such 


as we Cotl- 


nonly use Instead. these halls are 


stacking o1 
| saw chairs that nesi 
baskets 


stage 


furnished with nesting 
chairs In one 
like oul 
and can be 


when not in use 


chainstore grocery 


pushed under the 


Lunchrooms 


School lunchrooms are becoming 
standard in the new European school 
They differ 
respects: Table 


Service > 


buildings from ours in 


three service rather 


than cafeteria separate din- 
boys and girls served 


kitchen: 


as lune hrooms 


in rooms tor 


from a commor and almost 


exclusive use Kuro 


peans were amused but interested 


when I told them about our “cafe- 


toriums.’ 


Gymnasiums 

In general. European physical edu 
cation programs stress climbing and 
calisthenics rather than group games: 
eymnasiums are therefore 


Such a 


and their 


essentially exercise rooms 
room is usually provided for every 
Rarely did | see basket 


ball goals in European gymnasiums: 


500 pupils. 


and in no case did | observe either 


fixed or movable seating Chey 


build their gymnasiums for partici- 
rather than for 


pants spectators, an 


idea to which we might give some 


serious attention. 


Shower and dressing facilities 

European practice is to provide 
bathing and dressing facilities in con- 
nection with gymnasiums in all sec- 
many of the 


ondary schools and in 


schools. In several in- 
children 3 to 7 


rows of small bath- 


elementary 


Ss hools { for 


fants’ 
vears old) | saw 
tubs installed at 


for attendants to bathe the youngsters. 


convenient heights 


In some of the elementary schools. 


however. the physical education pro- 


and 


does not « | for a bath 


C)ine slid hy = hool 


oram 
change of clothi 
provides an al or “dirty area 
the enti ay and the 
a ay ( I é the 
from the playvro 


Phe children ¢ 
the ber 


between play 


room. alcove 


sit on 
shoes. pivol thie 
and step out i hare 
footed. After 
reverse the 


Many of 


nent use the 


they 


bovs and 

located 

the eirls 

use at the 

dismissed { i a\ minutes 
to shower and d th the girls 


take their tu 


ertainly 


is scheme 
puts nstaiiations 
to good us efully ad 
ministered maximum 
privacy, how stallations 
provide indiy compart 
eland 


to that 


ments and showel i ! | 
the shower pr 


in the Lnited 


Corridors 
load a 


se idor 


Single- are com- 
a new build- 
ine with rooms on both sides of the 


Also. there is a tret 


rst the elk 


mon 


corridor d away 


from long corridé mentary 


schools, at | 


ast in parts of England 


and Germany Classrooms are 


group d in clusters around a common 
entryway or small lobby Hamburg 


is now erecting ten elementary 


ac h 


con 


s-story 
buildings in the form of a cross. 
of the four wings on each floor 


stitutes a classroom. and the center 


is used for traflic and stairway. Since 
this plan provides exits in only one 
second and third- 


direction trom 


floor 
prohibited It 


United States by 


would he 


rooms, the practice 
parts ol the 


many 


fire regulations 


Foyers 
Although Europeans tend to mini 


mize long corridors. they devote con- 


siderable area to entrance lobbies o1 


foyers. which often = serve also 


and exhibit 


Continued on Page 14 


assembly spaces 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


ACTIVITY 


FOR 


EDUCATION 


By Cuarves W. Rapcuirere. Laws and Legislation Branch 


ongress ad 
SeSS1On. or 


as 13.6 
fore it: G96 


erest to educ itior 


iddition. 
eld hearings 
ral assistance 
education be 
ce-housing 
training 


mentally 


a special 

& davs later 
renewed his re 

for school cor 

Bills embodying 

vere introduced in both 
and H. R 


COQ 


0760 


Kduca 

lucted hearings 
would authorize 

I construction 


ool 
195% favorably re- 
| (an analysis of 
June 


debate. the 


School Life. 


> days ol 
on July 25 


yaction on school 


Bevond the high school 


The ¢ eress showed much interest 


school education during 
re 
still 


lls introduced and 


post-high-school educa 
iid authorize some form 
incial assistance to stu 
roposals are varied 
assist students in spec ial 

are ceneral. some 
ist through scholarships: 
it through loans. A 


the 


u d ao 


| ills would postpone 


of veterans educational 


benefits: on 


these 
the Senate Commi ) abor and 


Welfare 


would mroy | it ore 


Public held hearing Other 


mecasu©res 


tax credits or ti lor tuition o7 


ther college 
Subcommi 

of the Hous 

on Education and | 


veneral 


abor 
hearings o the ques 
» students 


bills 


el 


hnancial assistance t 

without refer ( pecihe 
After consideration by the 

and Hous _ os 


and ¢ 


ale 
Banking 
ge-housing 
ousing Act 
14 


urre colle 


provisions were 


amended as show! 


below 
children 


Mentaily retarded 


author 17 the 


make 


Senate bill 395 would 


Commissioner of Education to 


grants to public or other nonprofit 1 


stitutions of higher learning and to 


State assist 


educational agencies to 


them in training 


professional person 


nel to conduct research in or conduct 


hers lor the educa- 


training of tea 


tion of mentally retarded children 
Phe bill was favorably reported by the 


and the Senate passed it 


Senate Committee ibor and Pub 
lic Welfare: 
on August 20. 195% 
the House Cor 


and l 


lt Is now hye lore 
mittee on Education 


abor 


Publie laws enacted 


Of the 33 public laws affecting edu 
cation. 5 are of widespread general 
interest 

Publik 
1957 | 


provisions by 


Lau ) 


amends the 


104 (| Housing Act of} 
college-housing 


the 


million to 


Increasing loan 


authorization from $750 
$925 million and extending eligibility 
hospitals that 


to nonprofit operate 


schools of nursing or are approved 
for internship. and to State agencies 
established to finance housing and re- 
lated facilities for public educational 


institutions 


Pub ( Lau 
provide 
Removes a $] Va 
innual appropriatio 
of Congre 
and remoy 

ann il 
hooks i 
Publ 
oran 
construct 


kedera 


iffected by 


Ist Con 


; 


Was amet cle a 


same children twic 


eligibility and 


amount of payments 


Public Lau ) 0 
visions of Publi 
nended 


‘Te’ Ss as al 


Educ afion 
amounts to 


ot | duc il 


these 
the Ofhes 


o $33.750.08 | tor vo 


educa 
tion at less thar level lr 


( ludes 84 


iurse trainin and 


million fe practic 
98 OOO tor 


hshnery trades 


educ ation in the 


and industry Dc nelude 
he continuing re ‘ ol 
educa 


hes \ct 


S7.138.331 for vor 


tion under the Smith-Hu 


e $2.501.500 tor turther endowment 


1 
agricul 


Does 


appropl la- 


of land-grant colleges of 
ture ( Bankhead-Jones 
not include a continui 
550.000 


tion of $2. 


services to 


® $5 million for library 
rural areas 


® $127 million for payment to school 


districts for maintenance and pel 
ation of schools in federally affected 
Public Law 874 Ist Con 


as amende d ) 


areas 


@® $41.7 million for assistance in con 


schools in federally af 


structing 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 195 


[THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIC 


1 PROCLAMATION 


ducation has advanced the national welfare by enriching our 


I 


providing a surer foundation for our freedoms, and by helping 
our citizens for the demands of each new age; and 


our educational institutions have lifted the people 


higher levels of personal living and have trained 
I 


to their fellow men; and 


Wuereas Americans are proud of their educational system and have shown 
their determination to widen the road of opportunity by maintaining the 


high St standards of scholarship 


Now, THEREFORE, 1, Dwicut D. E1seNnower, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby designate the period from November 10 to November 
16, 1957, as American Education Week, and I urge our people to enter fully 
observance. Let them demonstrate their appreciation of the work 
our Nation's teachers, and let them show their active support for every 
program designed to improve our schools and colleges, which are firmly 
engaged in building a better and stronger Nation. 
[IN Witness Wuereor, | have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of the 


United States of America to be affixed 


Done at the City of Washington this sixth day of September in the year of 
yur Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-seven, and of the ie ae of the 
United States of America the one 


a hundred and eighty-second 


v6 ny Mae Fe 
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City Expenditures Per Pupil 


spent 
entral coun 
; 


cities of 


pal illel 


ter what 


ll other 


cities in the United States. 
Southern cities spent $247. 
ill regions except the Northeast. 
the smallest cities spent ore than 
eqaium-siz 
Neither 


change appre iably the percent of the 


ography nor size seems to 


ine to each of the six major 

current expenditure accounts. 
On the average. cities divided the 
dollar about this wav: 75 cents tor 
struction; 10 cents for operation of 


physical pla 3 » cents tor synaite 


nance of physical piant: | cents tor 
/ 


m stration: 3 cents each for other 
ool services and fixed charges 
For the Nation as a whole. the two 
groups ot cittes spe nt iess in 
96 than in 1954—55. partly he- 
dollar lost 


cause the purchasing 


powel and enrollments were larger 
than expected. On the other hand. 
both medium-sized and small cities 


reporte 1 increases for 1955—56. 


Chart and text are based on Current 
Expenditures per Pupil in Public 
School Systems, 1955—56: Large Cities 
(Cir. No. 500) and Small and Medium- 
Sized Cities (Cir. No. 501), both by 
Lester B. Herlihy, specialist in educa- 


tion statistics. 


In every region of the United States in 1955-56, biggest cities had 
the biggest current expenditures per pupil. 
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AVAILABLE 


TIWNHE Office of Education has 
a new supply the publi 


While it 


AGAIN 


cations tisted 
lasts. single tre ire avall 
able from the ubl ons In 
quiry L nit 


Washingtor 


The Advisory Council for a De- 
partment of Vocational Agricul- 
ture. 1951. 28 p.- (Voce. Div. 


Bul. 243.) 


Core Curriculum Development 
Problems and Practices, by Grace 
S. Wright. 1952. 1914p. (Bul. 
E952, No. 5.) 

Educating Children in Grades 
Seven and kight. by Gertrude M. 
Lewis. 1954. 99 p. (Bul. 
1954, No. 10.) 

Educational Changes in Reor- 
ganized School Districts. by C. O. 
Fitzwater. 1953. 53 p. (Bul. 
1953, No. 4.) 

With Focus on Family Living. by 
Muriel W. Brown. 1952. 248 p. 
(Voc. Div. Bul. 249.) 


The Forward Look—tThe _ Se- 
verely Retarded Child Goes to 
School, by Arthur S. Hill. 1952. 
54 p. (Bul. 1952, No. IIL.) 


Home Economics in Colleges and 
Universities of the United States, 
by Beulah I. Coon. 1951. 58 p. 
(Voc. Div. Bul. 244.) 


Learning to Supervise Schools, 
by Jane Franseth. 1951. 50 p. 
(Cir. No. 279.) 

The Operation of a Local Pro- 
gram of Trade and Industrial Ed- 
ucation, by William P. Loomis. 
1954. 166 p. (Voce. Div. Bul. 
250.) 

The School Lunch—lIts Educa- 
1954. 27 


p. (Nutritional Education Se- 


tional Contribution. 


ries, Pam. No. 6.) 


Some Problems in the Education 
of Handicapped Children, by Ro- 
maine P. Mackie. 1952. 12 p. 
(Pam. No. 112.) 

Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out 
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